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Preface 



In this 40th volume of Work Papers of the Summer Institute of Linguistics, University of 
North Dakota Session, we continue to present results of some of the on-going research that our 
staff and advanced students are engaged in. 

In the lead article Willson presents an overview of the morphology and syntax of Burushaski 
(Pakistan) with special attention to verb agreement and case marking. For the first time, he 
carefully documents the verb agreement and case marking facts and proposes a solution within 
the framework of Relational Grammar. Interestingly, the case marking system is shown to 
operate a lot like Choctaw (Davies 1986), and to provide one more argument for Postal's analysis 
of antipassive. 

Black continues to apply modem linguistic theory to her knowledge of Zapotec (Mexico). 
Here she looks at a construction in which a null subject is coreferential with the possessor of the 
direct object. She considers and rejects several analyses, and concludes that this is a case where 
the tail of a chain of coreferential elements is identified rather than the head. 

Two seminars on Greek syntax have been offered in past years at the Summer Institute of 
Linguistics of the University of North Dakota. Black and Marlett’s article grew out of these 
seminars. They present an analysis of the noun phrase within the X-bar theory of phrase structure 
and argue that the distribution of articles supports the recent proposal that the traditional noun 
phrase is best analyzed as a determiner phrase which may then take a noun phrase as its 
complement. 

Eatough presents tone data from a never before documented dialect of Yi (China) in a format 
that was proposed for data squibs in 1993. 

Finally, Thomson and Zawaydeh set out to test a hypothesis about the organization of the 
mental lexicon. Their test failed to support their hypothesis, but yielded an unexpected result. 
They found that responses to inflected verbs appeared to be affected by discourse processing 
factors while responses to uninflected verbs appeared not to be affected by discourse. This 
supports a proposal made by Morrow (1986) and opens up new areas of research. 

We would like to thank Cheryl Black and Mark Karan for reviewing several of the articles 
and offering helpful feedback on them. We also thank Becky Moser for helping to edit the 
papers, and Annie Olsen for helping in the preparation for typesetting. 



S. A. M. 
C. H. S. 
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Verb Agreement and Case Marking in Burushaski 

Stephen R. Willson 1 

Burushaski verb agreement and case marking phenomena are complex and have not 
been described adequately by any current theory of syntax . In particular, no explanation 
has yet been given as to why a variety of nominals can trigger agreement in the verbal 
prefix. In some cases the apparent subject triggers this agreement, in others the direct 
object appears to do so, in others the indirect object, in others the possessor of the direct 
object , in others a benefactive or source nominal Also, the constraints on the usage of 
ergative, absolutive and oblique case, and other indicators of grammatical relations on 
nominals, have been insufficiently characterized in the literature on Burushaski . In this 
paper I propose an account of these facts, and several others relating to Burushaski 
clause structure, within the framework of Relational Grammar. 

1. Introduction 

1.1. Background 

Burushaski is a language spoken by about 100,000 people in northern Pakistan. There are 
two main dialects of the language, one spoken in the Yasin valley (also called Werchikwar), and 
the other spoken in the Hunza and Nagar valleys. Although there are some differences between 
the Burushaski spoken in Hunza and Nagar, they are few. 2 

Burushaski is classified as a language isolate. No conclusive studies have yet been done to 
link it genetically to any of the neighboring language groups, nor to any other language for that 
matter (e.g. the languages of the Caucasus). These neighboring groups are Indo-Aryan Dardic 
(represented by Kalasha and Khowar to the west, and Shina to the south), Western Iranian 
(represented by Waqhi to the north), West Tibetan (represented by Balti to the east), and Turkic 
(represented by Kirghiz and Uighur further to the north). 

This study will focus exclusively on the dialect of Burushaski spoken in central Hunza, 
specifically the township of Hyderabad. However, most of the rules also apply to Nagar 
Burushaski, and many apply to the Yasin dialect as well. 

1.2. History of Burushaski studies 

Burushaski has received a relatively large amount of attention from linguists compared to the 
surrounding languages of northern Pakistan. This is due in large part to its nature as a language 
isolate. Much of the work done on the language is summarized in Berger 1985a. 



1 This article is a slightly revised version of the my 1990 M.A. thesis at the University of North Dakota. 
I would like to thank the following people for their great help with this article: my friend Kisro Khan from 
Hunza; my thesis committee chairman Stephen Marlett; the other members of my M.A. committee, Albert 
Bickford and Desmond Derbyshire; and my supportive wife Sharon Willson. 

2 There are two main differences between Hunza and Nagar Burushaski. One is the presence of more 
borrowed words from Shina in the Nagar dialect. The other is the difference in the second person singular 
personal pronoun (un vs. um for the Hunza and Nagar dialects respectively) and the form of the copula 
when showing agreement with "y M class singular nouns (eg. bila/dila it is). For more extensive treatment of 
these and other dialect differences, see Berger (forthcoming). 
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The first major published presentation of Burushaski data was The Hunza and Nagyr 
Handbook in 1 889 by Gottlieb Leitner. The portion of this work that is of interest to the study of 
Burushaski dialects is a section entitled The Traveler’s Vade-Macum’ where a number of words, 
phrases, and texts of Hunza and Nagar Burushaski are compared with the neighboring Dardic 
language Shina. These are the oldest available Burushaski texts. 

The next work to be issued was The Burushaski Language by D.L.R. Lorimer (1935-38). 
This has been the standard reference work on Hunza Burushaski. The three volumes consist of a 
grammar, a collection of texts with translations, and a basic dictionary. The data quality of 
Lorimer is quite good, although his phonetic transcription is unreliable. 

Hermann Berger published his Das Yasin Burushaski in 1974, the first major study of the 
dialect spoken in Yasin. This also includes a grammar sketch, a collection of texts and a basic 
dictionary. The data quality is good and the transcription is usable for further studies. 

A number of journal articles have appeared from the University of Montreal by Yves-Charles 
Morin, Etienne Tiffou, and others. These studies include a Yasin vocabulary list (Morin et. al. 
1979), a study of the influence of Urdu on Yasin Burushaski (Morin and Dagenais 1977), a study 
of Burushaski morphological constraints (Morin 1976), and works on Burushaski voice onset 
time (Marchal et. al. 1977), usage and function of ergative case (Tiffou 1977), split ergativity 
(Tiffou and Morin 1982), and the passive construction (Morin and Tiffou 1988). 

Basic studies of Burushaski phonology, plural noun and adjective morphology, and verb 
inflection have been presented in Morgenstieme et. al. 1945. Further work on Burushaski 
phonology was done in Toporov 1970. An important study of the relationships between Hunza 
and Nagar Burushaski is presented in Varma 1941. 

Various studies have been undertaken to determine the genetic relationship of Burushaski. 
Among these are Bouda 1950, Toporov 1971, and Tikkanen 1988 and 1995. None of these 
studies has produced any conclusive results. 

More recently there has been the publication of Contes du Yasin , a basic grammar of Yasin 
Burushaski with an accompanying dictionary (Tiffou and Pesot 1989, Morin and Tiffou 1989), 
and Hunza Proverbs , a collection of proverbs, riddles, and sayings (Tiffou et. al. 1993). Also of 
note are several books of Burushaski proverbs, riddles, poems, and cultural information by the 
Hunza scholar Dr. Allaama Nasiruddin Hunzai (Hunzai 1961, 1991a, 1991b). Berger is currently 
completing work on his three-volume study of Hunza and Nagar Burushaski. This will also 
consist of a grammar, a collection of texts, and an extensive wordlist. 

The research for this paper was conducted during three visits to Hunza in the summers of 
1987, 1988 and 1989. My principle language consultant was Kisro Khan of Hyderabad. I also 
received valuable help from Hussain Ali and members of his family, also of Hyderabad. 

1.3. Posing the problem 

Two types of grammatical rules that often figure into descriptions of languages are verb 
agreement rules and case marking rules. These kinds of rules can be stated in a form similar to 
that given below: 

( 1 ) a. The verb agrees with its subject in person and number, 
b. Direct objects are marked with accusative case. 

At first glance however, the set of rules required to account for Burushaski verb agreement 
and case marking phenomena in different clause types seems anything but simple or elegant. In 
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example set (2) are some sentences that typify the most common range of markings one might 
find in any text. 3 



( 2 ) 



a. dasin haa le huruTumo 

dasin ha-e le huruT-umo 

girl/ABS house,y-OBL in sit-3sf/PAST 

The girl sat in the house . 



b. dasin haa le moyanumo 

dasin ha-e le mo-yan-umo 

girl/ABS house, y-OBL in 3sf-sleep-3sf/PAST 
The girl slept in the house. 



c. hilese dasin muyeetsimi 
hiles-e dasin mu-yeets-imi 
boy-ERG girl/ABS 3sf-see-3sm/PAST 

The boy saw the girl. 4 



d. hilese dasinmo r toofa muumi 

hiles-e dasin-mo r toofa mu-u-imi 

boy-ERG girl-OBLf to gift,x/ABS 3sf-give,x-3sm/PAST 

The boy gave the girl the gift. 

e. hilese dasinmo tsum toofa yanimi 

hiles-e dasin-mo tsum toofa i-yan-imi 

boy-ERG girl-OBLf from gift,x/ABS i-yan-imi 

The boy took the gift from the girl. 

The unmarked order for clause constituents in Burushaski is Subject-Object- Verb. Every 
finite verb requires an agreement suffix. The suffix on each of the verbs in (2) above shows 
agreement with the clause initial nominal - the subject/' Agent. In addition, many verbs require an 
agreement prefix. This is the case for examples (2b-e). This prefix in (2b) shows agreement 
with the subject/Agent, in (2c) and (2e) with the direct object/ Patient, and in (2d) with the 
indirect object/Recipient. 5 

Subjects of intransitive clauses are marked with Absolutive (ABS) case as in (2a, b). 
Subjects of transitive clauses are marked with Ergative (ERG) case as in (2c-e). Direct objects 
are marked with ABS case as in (2c-e). 6 Objects of postpositions are marked by Oblique (OBL) 
case. Indirect objects are marked by the postposition!; to as in example (2d). Sources are 
marked by the postposition tsum from as in example (2e). 

From the five sentences presented above we could propose the following rules: 



3 See section 2.1.1 for a discussion of Burushaski phonology and the orthography used in this paper. 

4 See section 2.3.3 for a discussion of the variance in the agreement prefix forms. 

5 The prefix of yanimi in example (2e) is not apparent, but this is the form of the verb used when the 
thing taken is a singular noun of the h or "x" class. Ganimi is form used when the thing taken is a "y" class 
noun. See sectoin 2.2 for discussion of Burushaski noun classes. 

6 The terms ‘subject’, ‘direct object’, ‘ergative’ and ‘absolutive’ are used here in a pretheoretical 
sense. These terms will be defined more carefully in the next and succeeding sections. 
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(3) Verb agreement rules (preliminary version) 

a. The verb agrees by means of a suffix with the subject. 

b. The verb agrees by means of a prefix with the indirect object if there is one, or if 
there is none, with the direct object if there is one, or if there is none, with the 
subject of certain intransitive verbs. 

(4) Case marking rules (preliminary version) 

a. Absolutives occur in ABS case. 

b. Ergatives are marked with ERG case. 

c. Indirect objects are followed by the postposition r to. 

d. Locatives are followed by the postposition le in, at. 

e. Sources are followed by the postposition tsum from. 

f. Postpositions require their objects to be in OBL case. 

Thus far the only real complexity in the rules is in verb agreement rule (3b). Now we will 
consider some additional examples. 

(5) hilese dasin taswiir mooltirimi 

hiles-e dasin taswiir moo-ltir-imi 

boy-ERG girl/ABS picture, y/ABS 3sf-show-3sm/PAST 
The boy showed the picture to the girl. 

The problem with (5) is the case marking of dasin girl which in the English translation is an 
indirect object, yet is marked by ABS case. If this nominal was an indirect object in Burushaski, 
the rules in (4) would predict OBL case marking followed by the postposition r. 

Now consider example (6) below. 

(6) hilese dasinmo tsum pen mushiirimi 

hiles-e dasin-mo tsum pen mu-shiir-imi 

boy-ERG girl-OBLf from pen, xl ABS 3sf-snatch-3sm/PAST 
The boy snatched the pen from the girl. 

The problem with this example is verb agreement. In sentence (2e) above which had a source 
nominal, prefix agreement was with the direct object. Sentence (6) also has a source nominal but 
agreement is with the source itself, not the direct object. 

Now consider the following additional example. 

(7) hilese dasinmo r barenimi 

hiles-e dasin-mo r baren-imi 
boy-ERG girl-OBLf to look.at-3sm/PAST 
The boy observed the girl. 

There are two problems with example (7) for the rules in (3) and (4) above. First, the direct 
object (at least in the English translation) is followed by the postposition r. Second, the verb has 
no prefix, while the verb in the roughly equivalent sentence (2c) has a prefix showing agreement 
with the apparent direct object. 
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Here is another example to consider. 

(8) hilese dasfnmo momiSh mooskartsimi 

hiles-e dasm-mo mo-miSh moo-skarts-imi 

boy-ERG girl-OBLf 3sf-finger,x/ABS 3sf-cut-3sm/PAST 
The boy cut the girTs finger. 

The problem here is that the verbal prefix shows agreement with the possessor dasin girl , not 
with the head of the direct object constituent momiSh her finger as would be expected. 

And another example: 

(9) dasin redyo dumoyalumo 

dasin redyo d-mo-yal-umo 

girl/AB S radio, x/AB S d-3 sf-hear-3 sf/P AST 
The girl heard the radio. 

Here the problem is that the subject of this apparently transitive clause has ABS case marking 
and triggers agreement in both the verbal prefix and suffix. 

Again, let’s look at another example: 

(10) dasinmo r han gitaapan awaaji bila 

dasm-mo r han gitaap-an awaaji b-ila 

girl-OBLf to one,y book,y-INDEF/ABS need be-3sy/PRES 

The girl needs a book. 

Here the problem is that dasin girl is followed by the r postposition which is normally used for 
indirect objects. Also, the copula b to be is showing agreement as if gitaapan a book were the 
subject. 

We see from examples (5)-( 1 0) that the relatively simple set of rules given in (3) and (4) 
would have to be considerably more complicated to account for all the data at hand, at least if we 
assume that the grammatical relations in the Burushaski clauses closely parallel their English 
translations. In this paper I will propose and argue for a set of verb agreement and case marking 
rules, along with analyses for all of the above sentences, using the Relational Grammar (RG) 
framework. These rules will show that Burushaski has many of the syntactic features found in 
other languages around the world. They will also lend support to the view that Relational 
Grammar is a framework in which meaningful linguistic universals can be stated, and in which 
insightful grammars of individual languages can be constructed. 

Although a background in Relational Grammar will be useful in reading this paper, I will not 
assume that the reader necessarily has such a background. I will provide brief explanatory 
comments where it will be helpful. The reader is referred to several introductory works on RG 
(such as Perlmutter 1983a) for more information. 7 

2. Preliminaries 

2. 1. Typological characteristics 

Burushaski, though a language isolate, manifests many of the attributes of other South Asian 
languages (Masica 1 976: 19-39). Some of these will be briefly discussed in this section. 



7 Other introductory works on RG include Perlmutter 1980, Perlmutter and Rosen 1984, and the 
references listed in Dubinski and Rosen 1987. 
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2.7.7. Phonology 

Burushaski is typical of other South Asian languages in that it employs retroflex stops and 
affricates, aspirated stops and affricates, and nasalized vowels (though slightly used). It is 
similar to the neighboring Dardic languages with its retroflex grooved fricatives and affricates. It 
differs from the neighboring languages in its use of a voiced palato-velar approximate. 

There is no commonly accepted way to write Burushaski. Therefore the orthography used in 
this paper is a simple working version. Some writers would replace the uppercase letters with 
their lowercase versions and a dot or accent mark above or below it. 

(11) p voiceless bilabial stop 
b voiced bilabial stop 

t voiceless alveolar stop 
th voiceless aspirated alveolar stop 
d voiced alveolar stop 

T voiceless retroflex alveolar stop 
Th voiceless aspirated retroflex alveolar stop 
D voiced retroflex alveolar stop 

s voiceless alveolar fricative 
z voiced alveolar fricative 
sh voiceless palato-alveolar fricative 

Sh voiceless retroflex palato-alveolar fricative 
f voiceless bilabial affricate 8 

ts voiceless alveolar affricate 

tsh voiceless aspirated alveolar affricate 

c voiceless palato-alveolar affricate 
ch voiceless aspirated palato-alveolar affricate 
j voiced palato-alveolar affricate 

C voiceless retroflex palato-alveolar affricate 
Ch voiceless aspirated retroflex palato-alveolar affricate 
J voiced retroflex palato-alveolar affricate 

k voiceless velar stop 
kh voiceless aspirated velar stop 
g voiced velar stop 

q voiceless uvular stop 
qh voiceless aspirated uvular stop 
G voiced uvular stop 

h voiceless laryngeal fricative 

1 voiced lateral approximate 



8 Phonemically this is /ph/. The letter T is used in borrowed words and the digraph "ph" is used in 
Burushaski words. 



